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Thin talk waa originally given to a circle of 
advanc'd students, and wax not iaatied to the 
general public, beiug on » aubject not likeljr 
to attract them. The matter in now being 
discussed on line* that were exclusively Thoo- 
aophical when this wax delivered, but that have 
now spread to the thoughtful among the publiu. 
Hence it ia now publiahcd for the firat time, aa 
a contribution to the public diacuasion. 
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®5Ihat the Ittgstic means bij the 

"Signal $010"' 

It m hardly possible to take op a more difficult and 
obscure subject than that chosen for this morning, 
and I bare been trying to think of the beat way in 
which to pot it before you. I hare been urged to 
explain it, to giro some idea of what we mean by 
this constantly repeated term, and I will try to make 
it more intelligible. But it is Tory difficult, for there 
is so much of sight, which is then mixed up by the 
seer with the thoughts within his own mind, I hare 
been trying an hard as possible to separate off these 
elements by observing my own conaciooMnens, and I * 
will try to describe what in seen, and to separate it 
off from what is thought in connection with what 
is seen, so thst, to some extent st least, 1 shall put 
before you separately the vision which is observed, 
and the deductions drawn from it by the mystic 

Now as a rule this is not done, sr.d whst you are 
given by the eoer, by the mystic, is a mixture. The 
person who has the vision poors it all out—whst he 
sees, what he thinks, what he puts into the vision — 
all in one stream. Obviously yuu cannot disentangle 
at; you have no means of di*tingni«hinir clearly what 
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he lias seen, and wlut he l»t»» thought ; only the man 
himself run do it. 

I found the prooaa* more difficult than 1 expected 
when I begun to try to do it. I am not sure even 
now that I ahall aot convey to you more confusion 
than the ultimate clearness I myself obtained in 
the matter For it ia hard to translate the experi¬ 
ence of one plane into a language belonging to 
another, and the word which ia seised on, as the 
nearest equivalent on the physical plane for that 
which is seen on the higher, is more often misleading 
than illuminative, because of it* connotations, all of 
which are, naturally, plunged into it by the hearer. 
The things that colour one's own ideas most are the 
hardest to put into words, because this colour is often 
due to a sensing of something beyond, which is too 
subtle to be seen, and is not on the plane where the 
mind definitely outlines the thought which it is 
• taking into intelligible form which it can comprehend. 
There is a difference, in that there are some things 
that you sense, but while you sense them yon do not 
tee their outline, so that yon get rather a sensing 
than a thought, still leas a thought-form 

These three elements aw present, as factum in the 
vision of the mystic, bat they are not, as » role, 
recognised by him as factor*: 

(I) That which is looked si. the fact on another 
plane. 

|2) That which is read into the fact by the 
thought of the seer, by the previous 
experience he ha* gathered, largely on the 


physical plane, and which in the normal 
content of hi* conscioosne**. 

(#) That which he wmie* beyond hit thinking* 
beyond hi* sight, beyond hi* possibility of 
patting into Hear thought, much leu* clear 
language 

A* far a* I am able to dintinguinh, that laat, the 
«ubtlet*t and mott elusive, it the most important of 
all, but the moat difficult to explain when yoa are 
trying to be clear and definite. Anyone who haa 
tried to analyte hit own consciousness will understand 
what I mean by thi*. That which it not definitely 
thought, but it *en*ed, it that which one feel* inwardly 
to be at once the moat important and the moat ivnpos- 
nible of expreasion. Hence the continual one by the 
mystic of term* aoch at* 4 ineffable,” 44 inconceivable,** 
44 inexpressible,” etc., which merely show that he can¬ 
not aay what he meant, and it struggling helplessly 
with facta too big for him. I am inclined to believe that 
Those who stand at much higher stage* often experi¬ 
ence difficulties in expressing to Their pupils what 
They themselves clearly know. For They oft-times 
leave Their students to work out mutter* for them¬ 
selves without explication, saying merely : 41 You will 
understand presently/ 9 And that is to me profoundly 
satisfactory, although some seem to feel it as disheart¬ 
ening ; to me the most disheartening thing of all would 
be to think that we see the end of things, we with 
our petty intellects and limited powers. How much 
more inspiring is it to feel that there are myriads of 
things, far beyond our present grasping, that one day 
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wo shall know , that (tod's universe is ° ineffably * 
larger, grander, more profound, more sublime, than 
wo can grasp to-day. 

To begin with, it seems to me that what is called 
the 99 Klernal Now 99 is a concept of the Pure Reason, 
and not a matter of vision at all; that it is deduced 
from certain experiences which we try to describe, 
but is not in those experiences, for the simple reason 
that it is truly beyond the senses, and beyond the 
mind. It is meant to mean the whole, the eternal, 
changeless, unconditioned, the Nirguoa llrahrnan. 
That is clearly beyond the reach of any mystic— 
though the Ugoi may havo a much clearer idea of it 
than we can have, down here in the mud 

The ** Klernal Now ” is tjuite a natural deduction 
for the mystic from the things which he does see, and 
it is these things with which we are immediately con¬ 
cerned for the moment. 

lie sees parts of pictures which exist, most often 
in the mind of the Planetary Logos, sometime* in the 
mind of the Logos of the system, and according tc 
his own height of development, or the pictures which 
are shown to him for his help and for the synthesiz¬ 
ing of his thought, will be his conception of the 
things in the divine Mind of which he catch** 
glimpses and reflections. 

Now these glimpses to him appear in the form of 
simultaneous pictures, in which there is neither past, 
present, nor future, in which he is unable to dis¬ 
tinguish any indication as to past, present, or futore, 
except by fixing his attention on one object in the 
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picture, and then using hi* knowledge, outride of hi* 
immediate vision, to say where that object would fit 
in, in evolution. As far as his direct vision goes it i* 
a picture at which he ga/.es, in which he seems to see 
everything at one and the same time; yet he 
necessarily sees only a fragment. 'Hiat fragment 
may In* large or small; he may take in more or leas, 
but it is only a fragment of a stupendous picture, 
and this fragment makes upon his mind the inipre*- 
aion that all he sees is simultaneous—that it exists all 
at the same time in the mind of the Being at which 
he is looking—in the mind, because it is a glimpse of 
the mind of the Planetary Logos; and the same may 
lie repeated higher up. 

Suppose then, for a moment, that we try to picture 
something of what may lie seen by a mystic in the 
mind of the Planetary Ijogos with regard to His own 
Chain. This gives a picture of thoughts which may 
lie seen either as Ideas or as thought-form* ; and by 
this distinction I mean: that if yon are looking at 
thought-forms you set* a simultaneous picture of 
objects at all stages of evolution, while if you am look¬ 
ing at the next stage upwiird*, the world of Ideas— 
Idea* as distinguished from thought*form*—then the 
Idea is more of what we have sometime* called an 
nrchety pe, that is, not of all forms as worked out in evo¬ 
lution, but as generative idea*, idea* generating on the 
lower planes distinct forms which in their turn evolve. 

Take the lower plane—that of thong lit-forms ; that 
is o definite picture in which, if I may so phrase if, 
there are three «tru/#i, 
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Ono, the picture of the form* that actually exist in 
the mind of the Planetary Logo*, and will exist in 
evolution—definite and dear; iti that is everything 
that will come into existence in that universe with 
which lie is concerned—the particular Chain. It is 
only one Chain 1 am thinking of, our own. 

That may lie said to be a sort of surface picture, in 
which most plainly stand out beginnings and endings, 
and lietween the beginnings and endings the second 
layer shows itself through. This second layer is a 
second picture, which I can only distinguish by saying 
that it looks a little bit dimmer; it is not less seen, 
but it is rather dimmer than the other, and that 
contains the possibilities that are workable out 
in that universe. These are far moro numerous 
than those that are worked out, and they may be 
called by the observer all "conceivable ” things ; that 
seems to form the second thaium. 

Then there is a third stratum, a third picture, more 
shadowy still, of possibilities that are not possibilities; 
and by that paradoxical phrase I mean things that 
might be conceived as possibilities, but which are 
not withiu the limits of that particular universe, 
an that they could not lie worked out ill that 
universe, but might be worked out in some other 
evolution. 

These possible possibilities, and impossible possi¬ 
bilities, are in shadowy relation to the first clear 
picture, which is that of forms that are worked out. 

That is something of what the mystic actually sees 
when he is trying to make out what is in that 
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Mind of the thought-form*. Then* are thro* layers 
of picture* which do not low* tho sense of being 
imnu'dmtoly pivwnt, and the three layer* are distin¬ 
guishable by a greater or lesser sharpness of outline. 
It it a* though round the clear outline there were a 
cloud containing the possibilities which might be 
worked out in that evolution, and round that a third 
cloud containing the possibilities not to be worked 
out in that universe. 

Suppose we take, for a moment, what is seen as a 
definite picture—then we ask what is the next stage 
of that picture ? What happens with it? And we 
• find that these thonght-form* are slowly produced 
in matter of the lower planes, but they an* produced 
one after another, not simultaneously ; so that we get 
what is culled evolution, successive happenings, and 
that evolution goes on in a very peculiar army, which 
I will try to sketch out for you. 

Speaking generally, evolution is merely the hucoosm* 
ive demdfying of the thought-form*, and is by no 
means the work of the I jog** all by Himself. There 
is where a great deal of apparent difficulty of vision 
first comes in, Isvau-e the whole thing changes while 
you are looking at it; ami when you come down to 
the bringing of these things into successive material¬ 
isations, it seems as though it were not the work of 
the liogos Himself as it was at Arst seen. The work 
of the I-ogos, complete on its own plane, liecomc* more 
and more complicated by the incorporation into it of 
a number of other wills—and these cause the possible 
possibilities—the wills of the Builders, Uevaa and 
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human beings, in nil of whom the iminasic quality hi 
developed to a greater or lesser extent, and, with it, 
tho individualisation of choice and of activity. 

Iii connection with thin bringing down of thought* 
and thought-forms, reineinlier that them* are not tho 
thong lit •form* of our lower manasic plane, but of a 
very lunch liighei plane, corresponding to tho lofty 
evolution of the Planetary l/ogos; there is a groat 
pouring out of life from the archetypal world —the 
worbl of H%9 thought-form*—that other great picture 
which exists in His consciousness, and which is, to us 
at present, so hopelessly bewildering. 

The materialisation of these, for (ilubu A of the 
Chain, up|**%r* to be the work of tho Builders—those 
lofty pevas who do not bolong to this system at all, 
but who, the product of other world-systems, are 
bn night over by the Ijogu* of the system, and come 
out from Him for the shaping of this one. This 
appear* to lie their work, which in the first place is 
syntliesi*iiig work, in which they gather out of 
those great ideas in the mind of the l/igos—with 
whom they co-ojierato—what they see to be ruling 
priaeiple* underlying tin* iiiitneuse diversifica¬ 
tion of forms snd tliape those into the expression 
whieh we call areliety|ios of our Chain, and these 
ap|»ear on the higher part of the uinnosic plane in 
due course, oil (ilobe /f, after coming down through 
the Aftim* and hinfdhic planes. 

These archetypal forms are shaped by the Build- 
ers, and, as far a* one is able to tell, they are deli¬ 
berately formed by a procens of synthesis from the 
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thought-forms in the mind of tho Planetary Lugos 
Himself. Tho method in toUlly incomprehensible to 
me, as oim only in**** the result—that the forum appear 
out of the haiidd of the Builders ; I do not under¬ 
stand how. 

So that we may take it, the whole process of 
evolution hit* been the bringing down of group after 
group of ideas into the lower plant*, where they 
necessarily show forth huctmion in time, ami also 
bunging them down in relation to each other, 
so that they come into the space world in that 
succession in time; rather, in that succession we 
have what we call time. Certain time-measures 
have l**>n im|>osed on the system by the thought 
of the I«ogos, measures of the relation of the 
Sun to worlds in the system and the vast cycles, and 
therefore have the nature of objectivity about them ; 
and there are other time-measures, itn|>oHod by the 
thought of the Planetary Ijogos, an the measures due 
to the relative |Kj«itioiiH of the moon and tho earth, 
and the smaller cycles. Apart from these, time is 
simply a succession in consciousness to the diva, 
while space is simply the direction for him of 
surrounding things—each Jiva being the centre for 
bis own space world. To linn things exist in relation 
to liitU'telf. That seems to be wliat underlies his 
|«‘iceptioti what he calls space, and the order in 
which they appear to him makes for him what be 
calls time, with the addition of that imposition on 
him of certain measures of time which are the 
thought-forms of the great Logos Himself, and of the 
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1’lanetary Ixigos. I Inter thu easiness with which 
our time disappears on the big hut planes. 

Leaving that for a moment, let me go back to those 
possibilities which may find expression within the 
universe*. It is here that there cornea in the difficulty 
of entanglement in one 1 * own thought* in looking 
at the picture. Tltat is why mystics give un no often 
their own conclusion*, instead of the pictun* itself. 

When one looks at the world of objects, there an* 
two things that are seen—what we call beginnings and 
endings, aud then there is the lietween. To some 
extent one may read that 94 between * into the picture, 
because in the sight of any particular Hound one sees 
on Globe A certain archetypal forms which contain 
within them all the possibilities which are going to 
be worked out during the Hound, aud one sees on 
Globe 0 those possibilities worked out—the perfected 
forms of those which are germinal on Glolie A . 

It is not possible to get the one out of the mind in 
looking at the other ; the u Now ” comes with the 
picture where the whole thing is sawn simultaneously, 
but in attempting to analyse |*trts of the picture with 
the limited vision, one does, I think, impose upon this 
the experience gathered on lower planes, and how it 
looks to the Logos it is obviously quite impossible for 
us to say. We can quite imagine—it is imagination 
only—that in His mind, looking at it, so to speak, 
from behind, the whole of the things that look to us 
as “ between,” are making to Him |»art of His 
11 Now,” while to us they are distinctly lietween 
beginnings aud endings. 
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A ru rion. h and interesting point arises with regard 
to that u between M . In the whole of the course of 
the throwing down of this great simultaneous picture 
into tho succession that we coll evolution, a large 
number of other partially developed wills come in 
and work. Fundamentally they are a part of the 
lxjgu* and all inhere in Uim, so that it is all HU will. 
That is one of the things that one dimly sense*. Each 
of these individual wills is definitely His will, but 
each develops in itself more and more of apparently 
separate intention and separate execution ns it works 
in the developing Monads which are there unfolding. 
These different paths that they try to make out for 
themselves are all His paths — u all path* are mine 
that is clear; but it is equally clear that they 
take one path or another a* each separate will 
chooses, that spontaneity of action being of their 
own inherent divinity which cannot be eliminated 
by anything from outside. Only He, a* one Logos, is 
working directly in them in the earlier stages, while 
He, as HU separate portions, is working in their 
individual natures in the later stages, and these show 
out His diversity more and more in these later stages; 
so thfit when we take a number of individual Jlvo* and 
try to follow them throughout, we find in the lower 
kingd<»ms that they are bring moved entirely by the 
(jreat Will which carries them along with it, and we 
find, us they pas* into the higher kingdoms, that 
that Will makes itself less manifest in ita unity and 
more in it* diversity, as though the separate wills 
branched out from Hi* It is all IIU specifically, 
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bat their* show themselves a* more nnd more 
separate, like branches from a trunk, although in a 
limited way. Now the way they show, I ran tell yon 
a* part of the teeing ; and the conclusion* I make at 
to how they do it cotne at |«rt of my own thinking 
upon it. 

We mutt separate 11 object* 99 and 11 event*,” for a 
fresh element enter* into itrents. The vi*ion of the 
object* la the triple vision explained, of the actual, 
the poasibility, and the impossibility in thi* universe, 
bat poasible elsewhere. It i* in these possible 
poasi bill tie* that the Jfvas, whether in the human or 
the Peva kingdom*, find ao much scope for their 
activity and for their individual unfolding in evolu¬ 
tion. Ill the 11 Now ” of the Logo* we have the 
lieginning* and ending* and those cloudy possibilities 
between, and in that cloud of possibilities, looked nt 
more closely in evedntion, we see individual Jivan 
trying thi* way and the other way, succeeding and 
failing, and a large number of those possibilities 
come into actuality, not by direct action of the 
|«ogo*, but by the indirect action of the Jiva*. 

It i* a* though He were trying, throngh them all, 
all the*** different way*. If one trie* to get away 
from the Jfvna, and to see the difference between 
what they are trying, or He i* trying through them, 
one i* dimly conscious on Hi* |mrt of a kind of large 
sweet contempt a* to the ways. They are all equally 
good to Him, all Hi* way*. 

If one trie* to get away from that into the con¬ 
sciousness of the individual Jlva, then one see* the 


success And the failure, th« coming* up and down, 
backward* and forward*, where the will, limited by 
the various vehicle* of the Jiva*, trie* this, that, and 
every way of attaining a certain end. 

The end cannot 1 m changed in the great plan, but 
the way of reaching it seem* to be subject to innu¬ 
merable minor plan*. The Will behind aoem* to be 
working equally in all. What wo see depend* on 
what we are watching. If we are trying to get rid 
of the individual Jiva and U> *ee the other, we »*e it 
spreading out in all directions and always winning 
its way, just a* though it were a loop dropping down 
and going up again and always coming to the <uitne 
point at the end. 

The loop is like a web, but whether the individual 
Jiva goe* along one line of the web, or another, doe* 
not *eetn to matter. The Jiva ia constrained to a 
certain end, but, in order that he may unfold hi* 
powers, is left extraordinarily free with regard to 
the mean* by which that end i* attained. Me is 
limited again—he cannot do the unworkable possibili¬ 
ties of the nniverae. But within the possibilities of 
the universe how numerous art* the possibilities from 
which to choose. 

Then there is that strange fact, sure but n«»t readily 
comprehensible, that the future influences the past. 

When we try to understand what that means, and 
to grasp the truth that the life of the Jiva is a ven 
wonderful whole which cannot be dislocated, and that 
that which is the aim of his special evolution in an 
influence which works through the whole of it, we 
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that, in a mysterious, is., not understood, wav, 
that which he will be influence* that which he w. 

Hence, if we take a Monad at the beginning and 
ending, we cannot help having it forced on the mind 
that that which i* at the end contains everything on 
the way toward* the end. The object therefore of 
this evolution doe* influence the way* he treads in 
the course of his evolution. The whole in a great 
circle, and every part influences every other part, 
while M past M and M future 99 depend on the point at 
which you place yourself in the circle. That is 
what is meant, I think, by the somewhat apocalyptic 
fiaying that M the future influence* the past”; 
anyhow, it is clear that it does as a matter of fact, 
even if it ia not clear how. The way I think it out 
is, that what he is going to lie inevitably work* back 
upon him, in a world where there i* no forward or 
backward. 

You may think of the world of objects, then, as a 
simultaneous picture. That i* wlist I think the mys¬ 
tic mean* when he talk* about the 44 Now *. 

All the ()evjs and men are at work trying to create 
the shapes they desire, and I cannot make out whe¬ 
ther the Inigos clearly know* which of the possibili¬ 
ties will become actualities in the world, liters I sm 
t|oito a blank. I am sometime* inclined to think He 
doe* not. ITiat great verse in the Hg-Vr^a come*into 
the mind: “ Perchance even He knows not/ 9 All 
foresight is so much a matter of knowledge, however, 
that on the other side one it inclined to think He 
does—that by the sight of thing* at work He would 
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be Able to calculate exactly what will be. These 
matter* are too high for ua; we cannot attain to 
them. 

When we come to events, then we have to deal 
with a different kind of thing. Kvents are more like a 
drama. So far an one can ae, those event* are 
unchangeable*--they are all there. It is the plan of 
the Logos for Ilia world. People cannot change Hia 
plan. Hot who shall be in any event, as Jar om cm* 
can mi, b not in the plan. What we see is a great 
thing stretched oat before us—which seems to include 
the whole plan, the whole drama written by the 
Logos. When we drop out of that into the world of 
Jfvaa, we see them all busy at work, like ant* in an 
ant-lull, running up from below into a bit of the plan, 
which then become* their individual life, and it seer ns 
to lie they who make ths choice of the part of the 
plan they will be in, and not the liogu*. It looks like 
a spontaneous action—as though each Jlva were 
choosing hia part, but lie chooses it according to his 
past; should I not rather tay, he is impelled into it 
according to his past, by hi* |**t choices made, 
whereof he knew not the result ? 

It is quit* clear that the Jlva is not exercising that 
choice in the lower kingdoms. It does not seem as 
though the Monad could exercia* anything like choice 
there. He is sending down streams of life, but it does 
not seem as if these streams were directed hr him. 
They are guided by the Hierarchies and the Hevas 
There is not snfficient energy of direction, not 
sufficient knowledge of the loser plane*, to make 
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them take out? path or the other; bat with the 
development of the mafta»ic germ, *hen the Monad is 
no longer Moating *il>ove, but is more definitely 
anchored to, litw vehicles, the directive action become 
stronger. 

But here in a great difficulty. Aa you see direction 
coming down from the Monad, it teems to be turned 
aside by all aorta of things in the sheaths, the 
vehicle*, and to be constantly drawn away from its 
original direction in a hundred other direction*, 
which are determined, not apparently by the primary 
direction, but by the outside attract ion* of the 
surrounding objects. The primary direction given 
by the Monad is being thus continually thrown out 
of its way by the mental, astral and physical 
sheath—the final expression being a resultant 
between these two: the attraction from outside, and 
the force coming down from above. 

Then you sec the Monad impelling toward* one 
part or another in the great scheme; the less 
develofied Jlvas are very eager and hot and urgent, 
and up to a very high point of evolution, great energy 
is thrown into each choice, the only apparent force 
against that being the pain experienced in following 
out a particular thing. That turns the energy of the 
Jfva back against his will. You may find some general 
statement* on the world-drama in the papers on “ The 
Ideal* of Hast and Went,” and 44 The Destinies of 
Nations," in Th* Thtoiuphical R*ricw for September 
and October, 1905. These paper* will show you more 
than they will show the ordinary reader. 
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Through these two great picture* of object* and 
event* we see the grt »t crowd* of individual Jivas 
wandering. It is jiaat a* though you might have an 
immense map—a rank'd and modelltd map—and then 
a number of ants going about the m*p in several 
directions. You do not change the map, its mountain 
range*, its valley*, its rivers ; your object* and events 
are all there, but your ants wander aliout amongst 
them, going this way, that way 9 every way, and ao 
they come into touch with them in time, as they call 
it, in very different fashions. Their relations to lhem t 
they call these apace, and this is continually varying; 
the time and space are always measured by the 
consciousness of the individual ant. And so with the 
Jlva*. There is no universal centre, common to alL 
All estate in relation to each, and this relation makes 
the world of each, ao tlmt each in, in a very real sense, 
his own world. The succession in a liich he cornes 
across the things is, to him, time; ami the relation 
they War to biin is, to him, space. That change* 
with the vehicles in which he i* working, but is always 
measured by the same method. There is no centre 
save himself. 

In a very real sense, then, each has a world of his 
own, although all these little worlds are comprehend¬ 
ed in the great world of the Logos. 

That liberty, again, which seems to characterise them 
more and more as they advance, always conn** op from 
the innermost in them, the Deity in them ; and while 
in the earliest stage* it is manifestly Deity, in the 
latest stage* it is also manifestly Deity, but the Deity 
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Mill* individual Jlr», which then again falls into the 
grunt ntfmm and (ones its wish to choose, by being 
perfectly harmonious with the One whioh it has 
recognised as Itself. Between the earliest and the 
latest the Deity is concealed. 

In all the intermediate stages, it is just a question 
of appropriating one thing or another by working oat 
one poeeibility or another. I cannot find anywhere 
by vision limits to that, except the big limits I have 
spoken of. Hut I do not therefore say there are no 
other limits. Reason is higher thsn sight, and baa 
the deciding word. The direction of the Jiva s«t*tn* 
to be from the centre, not from out tide, end it is 
increasingly from the centre as evolution goes on, until 
ihat centra recognises its own root, so that its will 
becomes conscionsly the Divine Will end perfe<* 
accord is re-e*talili*hed,only with all the possibilities 
of that evolution of the Jiva* unfolded, which in th«i 
beginning were only, as it were, latent. 

I know that this kind of sketch will raise endless 
questions ; I have only been trying to stimulate you 
into thinking by laying before you something of what 
I have seen ; and you must understand that whil** 
the tnyslic is of great authority to himself in the 
guidance of his own life and thought, he can only la* 
useful to other people as a sign-post; be should not 
claim orer them any authority, and be cannot do th** 
seeing for them. Such a description should be to you 
an indication of the line of study which may be fruit¬ 
ful if followed by yourselves, and it will only be 
intelligible fully to you as you do follow it for 
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yourselves. You cannot put lift* and reality into the 
lines suggested, except by putting yourselves into it, 
md beginning yourselves to nee and to sense. Let me 
remind you—for on this point, that which I amid to 
you last week becomes even a little more important— 
hat you do not want, in order to appreciate and work 
<>ut this, ordinary clairvoyant vision. It is no good 
to you for this. You only reach and perceive on this 
;>lane by the unfolding of the consciousness which 
an act on this plane. The ordinary clairvoyance is 
10 good for this kind of investigation. It would be 
as hopeless to look for this with astral or mental 
igbt as it would be to look for it with physical 

•%a 

So, do not think you cannot do anything with it 
lecause you are not clairvoyant ; you are likely, 
ndred, until you are far advanced, to gm*p this 
(letter without clairvoyance than with it, for the 
lairvoyant will be confused by trying to read into it 
vhat he has seen on the astral or mental planes. 
Hut you cannot do anything with it without deep and 
ontinued meditation. If you will thus study, it will 
help you to gain an idea of the mystic conscious- 
ness, which, I say again, must always be for you an 
nspiratioo from within, and not an imposition 
from without 
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